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Spirit of closure 


Eric Rechsteiner for Zoom Japan 


Japan welcomed nearly 32 million foreign visitors in 2019, in contrast to only 25 0,000 in 2021! 
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Sakoku or spirit of closure 


The Japanese government has finally 
decided to reopen the country's bor- 
ders, but for how long? 


Russia invaded the country on 24th Febru- 
ary, the Japanese Post Office decided purely 


and simply to suspend all airmail services to Eu- 


[: response to the situation in Ukraine after 


rope. This decision, which might have been lift- 
ed by the time this issue of Zoom Japan appears, 
is yet another example of Japan's penchant to cut 
itself off from the rest of the world as it did for 
just over two hundred years from the start of 
the 17th century. At that time, it was all about 
protecting the country from the harmful influ- 
ences of Spanish and Portuguese clerics, which 
might have challenged the authority of the sho- 
gunate (hereditary military government), per- 
haps even harmed the country's hard-won unity. 
This period of the country’s closure (sakoku), 
though it was only partial, has left a lasting effect 
on the mind-set of the Japanese who seem to like 
the idea of turning inwards in order to escape 
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harmful outside influences. 

Despite a recent period in history between the 
end of the 19th century to the middle of the 
20th century, during which Japan was tempted 
by the wrong kind of expansionism which ended 
in bloodshed, the country maintained a taste for 
social segregation. Even when it became one of 
the world’s leading economies, it cultivated the 
idea that any outside influence would be incom- 
patible. It’s worth remembering the argument in 
the 1980s that skiing equipment from France 
should be banned as Japanese snow was different 
from European snow. Through this anecdote 
which is an example of the very popular protec- 
tionist tendency during this period, it’s possible 
to see the emergence of a belief that Japan can 
thrive only by focusing on its own resources. 
However, in recent years, Japanese authorities 
have come to understand the importance of 
having confidence in the outside world to help 
restore the momentum lost after the financial 
bubble burst in the early 1990s. One sector they 


gambled on helping to achieve this is tourism. 


In the space of a decade, the number of foreign 
visitors rose fivefold, to more than 6.7 million 
in 2009 and almost 32 million in 2019. That 
might have given the impression that the coun- 
try was ready to open up and cast aside its closed 
mindset despite some signs to the contrary such 
as when some Kyoto residents (rightly) clearly 
demonstrated their frustration with the pres- 
ence of overwhelming numbers of tourists. Sad- 
ly, the Covid-19 pandemic has revived the spirit 
of sakoku. Public opinion has been very critical 
of the ABE and SUGA governments, which 
wanted the Olympic Games to go ahead at any 
cost, and then praised their successor KISHIDA 
Fumio when, with the arrival of the Omicron 
variant in the autumn, he decided to introduce 
even stricter lockdown measures than in the pre- 
vious months. 
Though border restrictions are very gradually 
being lifted, it’s obvious we have not seen the last 
of sakoku and that it will continue to manifest 
itself in one way or another. 

ODAIRA NAMIHEI 


According to writer Iro Gaichi, the spi- 
rit of closure remains deeply ingrained, 
especially among the older generation. 


efore the Covid-19 pandemic wreaked 
B havoc on our lives, Japan had become 

one of the world's hottest tourist des- 
tinations, attracting millions of tourists every 
year. However, there was a time between the 
early 17th century and 1853 when very few 
foreigners were permitted to enter Japan thanks 
to a number of edicts devised by the shogunate. 
This isolationist foreign policy became known 
as sakoku or "closed country”. 
Since 2020, the rest ofthe world has been forced 
to follow the example of the old Tokugawa re- 
gime and limit the damage caused by the virus 
by restricting international travel. Yet while 
many countries are gradually reopening their 
frontiers, Japan remains mostly inaccessible in 
spite of increased pressure by business groups 
and the academic world to reconsider its over- 
ly strict border policies. Zoom Japan talked to 
lecturer and writer Iro Gaichi about the idea of 
sakoku throughout Japanese history. 


Sakoku seems to be a popular concept in 
Japan. 

Iro Gaichi: You have to keep in mind that in 
the past, isolationist policies were applied even 
inside the country. I mean, throughout Japan 
each feudal estate was isolated, and travelling 
long distances was very difficult and regulated 
by strict laws. Today, we are almost back to that 
same situation. The pandemic hasn't only made 
flying abroad almost impossible, especially to 
and from Japan, even visiting other prefectures is 
difficult. Of course, there are no real borders or 
barriers like during the Edo period, but people 
are so scared now of the virus that visitors from 
other prefectures are not welcome anymore. I 
often travel for my work, and when I recently 
went to Tohoku (north-east Japan) I got a very 
cold reception. While they never said it openly, 
their attitude was like, why did you come here? 
It was almost like the virus had arrived. In a 
sense, right now, a borderless society only sur- 
vives on the internet. 


Generally speaking, national isolation or au- 
tocracy are not seen favourably. However, dur- 
ing the Edo period, Japan was able to thrive, at 
least in some respects. Why is that? 

I. G.: First of all, the origin of the word sakoku 


comes from the fact that Engelbert Kaempfer, 


wasa 


a German doctor who travelled to Japan in the 
17th century, wrote a history of Japan. When, 
in 1801, astronomer SUZUKI Tadao translated 
part of Kaempfer s writings, he came up with the 
term sakoku. However, in the Edo period, Japan 
was not as isolated as the word implies. In fact, 
the Edo shogunate kept in touch with the out- 
side world through four different places: 

- Nagasaki was under the direct control of the 
shogunate and was also the most important of 
these places. Here, they traded with the Dutch 
East India Company though there were no of- 
ficial diplomatic relations with the Netherlands. 
- Tsushima was where the local feudal clan was 
allowed to trade with Korea. Tsushima is the 
closest island to the Korean Peninsula and had 
been trading with Korea since the Muromachi 


According to Iro Gaichi, this tendency to look inwards has its roots in the country’s past. 


period (1336-1573). At that time, the shogun 
and the King of Korea had some sort of diplo- 
matic exchange, and a Korean delegation came 
to Edo via Tsushima. 

- The Satsuma domain (present-day Kagoshima 
Prefecture) was the point of contact with the 
Ryukyu Kingdom (present-day Okinawa Pre- 
fecture). The Shimazu clan invaded the Ryukyu 
in 1609 and established trading relations with 
the kingdom and, indirectly, with China. 

- The Matsumae domain in Ezo (present-day 
Hokkaido) was permitted by the shogunate 
to trade with the local population, the Ainu, 
before the island was annexed to Japan in the 
18th century. 

In other words, while being officially isolated, 
Tokugawa Japan actually had exchanges with 
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In the Edo period, Japan was not as isolated as the word implies. 


the Netherlands, China, Korea, the Ryukyu and 
Ezo, which were separately governed (i.e. not 
under Tokugawa rule). Back to your question, 
Edo-period Japan managed to prosper because 
the shogun imposed the so-called Pax Tokuga- 
wa: for more than 250 years, Japan didn't get 
involved in international disputes. It's like if 
you live downtown, and you decide not to go 
outside your condominium to avoid having to 
deal with all the madness out there (laughs). 
At the same time, the authorities were able to 
check the few people who managed to enter the 
country and decide whether their presence had 
a positive or negative influence on Japan. That's 
why, for example, Christianity was banned. 

As for sakoku’s effect on Japanese society, I 
think the biggest thing was the blossoming of 
a truly unique, original culture. Think about 
ukiyo-e. When those artworks were exhibited 
at the 1867 Paris Expo, they caused a sensation, 
a little bit like the Impressionists. Nobody had 
seen anything like that before, and many French 
and European artists were influenced by Jap- 
anese visual art. That took many Japanese by 
surprise because they didn’t think those prints 


were so valuable. At the same time, Japan was 
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able to acquire news and information from 
overseas through the Dutch East India Com- 
pany, though, of course, that information was 
monopolised by the shogunate. 

On the one hand, the economy at the end of the 
Edo period was in a bad state. The problem was 
partly structural and partly due to the particular 
conditions at the time such as climate-related 
problems. In Japan, in the 18th century, tem- 
peratures were generally low, and several years 
of bad weather resulted in bad crops. That was 
a big problem for the shogunate since the local 
economy and the tax system were based on rice 
cultivation. Trade, on the other hand, only con- 
tributed 10% of the national income. As a con- 
sequence, a lot of people were poor and lived in 
miserable conditions. 


It’s true that in the age of globalism, 
everything looks and feels the same. Edo-pe- 
riod Japan, on the other hand, was a sort of 
cultural Galapagos. 

I. G.: Exactly. At the beginning of the Meiji 
period (1868-1912), the slogan “Wakon Yo- 
sai” expressed the government's attitude to- 
ward the rest of the world. It literally means, 


“cherish the ancient spirit of Japan while using 
the best knowledge and technology from the 
West”. They aimed to harmonise the two things 
while preserving national culture. Even today, 
you can see how popular Japanese subcultures 
are in Asia, Europe and America. It’s thanks 
to this originality that so many tourists visit 
Japan. Manga is so successful exactly because it’s 
very different from foreign comics. The inter- 
esting thing is that though Japan is a relatively 
small island country on the edge of the Far East, 
it has a large population and a huge consumer 
culture, and whatever happens or is trendy in 
Japan quickly catches the attention of interna- 
tional fans thanks to the internet. 


Currently, the Japanese government is aiming 
to attract as many foreign tourists as possible 
while excluding immigrants and refugees. 
What do you think about that? 

I. G.: In Japan there is a parliamentary system 
with a National Diet and a Cabinet, and the 
members of the Diet are elected from all over 
the country. Those politicians act as their prefec- 
ture’s spokespersons and advance their particular 
interests, which means that you can’t become a 


member of parliament unless you win a popular 
vote. If you are a bureaucrat and pass the nation- 
al civil service examination, you can easily keep 
your job and even advance your career through 
the seniority and merit system. But politicians 
need popular support. They may have certain 
ideas about society and the economy but in the 
end they must please their constituency and the 
interest groups that lobby for them, otherwise 
they run the risk of losing the election. And as 
soon as they win, they start thinking about how 
they can keep their seat. 

I made this long preamble to explain that, unfor- 
tunately, the current national feeling about for- 
eigners is that they are okay as long as they visit 
Japan, spend a lot of money and then go home. 
Local communities all over Japan do whatever 
they can to attract foreign tourists. But when it 
comes to immigration, thats a different story. 
The Japanese like to separate the inside and the 
outside — uchi and soto — not only in relation to 
foreign affairs but even within Japanese society. 
Japan is an island country, after all, so I guess it 
can't be helped. 

That being said, the younger generations have 
become fairly global and the number of children 
with mixed-racial ancestry is slowly increasing. 
Even my generation isn't all that conservative. 
I don't feel that different from people in their 
twenties. However, Japan has a declining birth- 
rate and a sizeable aging population whose val- 
ues are still old-fashioned. Those are the people 
who still decide the outcome of an election. 
When the voting age was lowered from 20 to 
18, many commentators said that it would in- 
ject new ideas and attitudes into the electorate, 
but as a matter of fact, it only expanded the elec- 
torate from 82% to 84% of the population. I’m 
afraid we'll have to wait for all the old people 
to die before we can see a real change in the na- 
tional mentality. 

Personally, I believe that there are many merits 
in accepting immigrants and refugees. It’s not 
just about securing a wider workforce; it’s about 
being more globally-minded. At the same time, 
I don’t find Japan very attractive. It’s safe and 
clean, that’s true, but it has lost much of its old 
economic attractiveness, like during the Bubble 
years. Therefore, I wonder how many foreigners 
really want to move to Japan. 


What you said about popular attitudes to- 
wards immigration may be true. On the other 
hand, it’s true that more and more Japanese are 
refusing to do certain manual jobs, like work- 
ing in a convenience store, and the only people 
available are foreigners. 

I. G.: You're right, but it’s also true that not 
everybody in Japan is overly concerned about 
these issues. It’s usually the intellectuals who 


NINTENDO 
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As for sakoku’s effect on society, the biggest thing was the blossoming of a truly unique, original culture. 


spend time studying them. Ordinary people 
just accept the situation as it is. If there's a short- 
age of workers in a certain sector, so be it. Not 
enough people working in convenience stores? 
Okay, let’s just shorten the opening times. And 
anyway, we may have a distorted view of the sit- 
uation because we live in Tokyo. In reality, ifyou 
travel around Japan, you realise that most people 
working in small-town convenience stores are 
old ladies. Foreigners only stand out in the big 
cities. Likewise, if you don’t work in a factory, 
you may not know that they are full of Brazil- 
ians. Many Japanese are just not aware of these 
things, especially now that fewer people read the 
newspaper or watch the news on TV. The school 
system is the same. If you major in science or 
engineering, you don’t need to learn history or 
geography. Education in Japan is very compart- 


mentalised. I mean, it’s only now because of the 
war with Russia that some people realise Cher- 


nobyl is in Ukraine. 


The pandemic is not over yet and the "new nor- 
mal" is getting longer than we thought. What 
should Japan do to prosper during such a time? 
I. G.: Every person, group or country excels in 
some things while not being so good at other 
things. The Japanese should definitely focus on 
what they do well and make sure that the rest 
of the world knows about it. After all, the inter- 
national community is like a jungle, and every 
country tries to emphasise its strengths. For me, 
culture is Japan's trump card, be it traditional cul- 
ture such as kabuki (performance art) or modern 
popular subcultures such as manga or anime. 
INTERVIEW BY GIANNI SIMONE 
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EATING & DRINKING 


yum! Welcome to tasty dishes from abroad 


For some months now, the Japanese 
have shown an interest in Korean and 
Taiwanese cuisine. 


he Japanese have always looked to see 

what is fashionable in the West in order 

to import it, whether it has been to do 
with culture, clothing or food. But for the past 
two years, the situation with regards to Japanese 
"street food" has been changing and, now, it's 
food from Korea and Taiwan that is attracting 
the younger generation. 
Ji pai, a Taiwanese dish similae to karaage (fried 
chicken) with its crispy breadcrumb coating and 
spicy flavour, has won over consumers thanks 
to both its flavour and visual appeal. The meat 
is beaten to make it thinner and longer, in the 
same manner as Veal Milanese, making it very 
"instagrammable" And then theres Xian Kao 
Dan Gao, a kind of Taiwanese Castella (sponge 
cake), which is everything that could possibly 
please the Japanese: light-as-air, melt-in-the- 
mouth texture like a soufflé, and the sweet taste 
of milk and eggs... The Korean-style macaroon, 
the touncaron (“large macaroon" in Korean), has 
also secured a starring role. It differs from classic 
macaroons due to its size, the number of varie- 
ties available and its kitsch decoration. 
As for savouries, it’s the cheese kimbap that 
reigns supreme. It’s a kind of maki (a style of su- 
shi) with a cheese and kimchi filling, reheated 
until the centre is melted and runny. This dish, 
which is sold in shops in Korea, has become 
very popular in Shin-Okubo, the Korean dis- 
trict in Tokyo. Recipes for making it at home 
proliferate on the internet. 
Korean-style cafés are also very trendy. They are 
places with a “Korean aesthetic”, popular with 


young Japanese people who find them very 


Ji pai, similar to Taiwanese kara'age, enjoys a high level of popularity. 


stylish. Here, you can sample all the pastries 
competing to become champion of 2022. 

Of course, this phenomenon is not limited to 
Japan. During the pandemic, many countries 
have become addicted to such popular com- 
fort foods. Bao (sweet buns), razen (noodles) 
or curry were in high demand, even in West- 
ern European. But perhaps these dishes were 
a particular source of comfort to the Japanese 
who could no longer travel to neighbouring 
countries or their favourite pre-pandemic 
travel destinations? 

Perhaps, it could also be said that these are sim- 
ply fashions that will last only as long as their 
images are trending on social media until people 
become bored with them. But what’s interesting 
is that these specialities are not completely un- 


known in Japan. Some of them already belong to 
the Japanese repertoire of recipes, such as fried 
chicken, maki, or Western-style pastries, and, 
like the macaroon, are already widely known in 
the land of the Rising Sun. However, revisiting 
these classic, sometimes even commonplace 
dishes, allows them to be seen in a new light and 
captivate young Japanese people. 
Nowadays, information travels at lightning 
speed, and these "invited" dishes can evolve in 
their own unique ways in different countries. 
Rather than sticking hard and fast to the origi- 
nal recipe, it's this back and forth and the chang- 
es made to the same dish that will keep cuisine 
alive in the future. And that’s precisely what is 
so gratifying. 

SEKIGUCHI RYOKO 


TANAKATS 
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EATING&DRINKING 


HARUYO RECIPE 


01 - Dice the chicken and leave to marinade for 30 
minutes. 

02 - Cut the cabbage into squares of about 3 cm. 

03 - Finely chop the onion. 

04 - Peel the potato and cut into rounds 5-8 cm in 
diameter, then cover in water. 

05 - Heat the sesame oil in a frying pan. Add the 
drained potato, cabbage, onion, chicken and 
marinade. Sauté over a medium heat until the 
vegetables are lightly cooked. 


06 - Cover and leave to cook for 10-15 minutes, 
stirring from time to time. 

07 - When everything is cooked, add the cheese 
and cover until it has melted (3-5 minutes). 

08 - Once the cheese has melted, sprinkle with 
spring onion and serve hot. 


° 1 chicken thigh (250-300 g) 
° 3 cabbage leaves (120 g) 

* | small onion (150 g) 

#1 medium potato (150 g) 

* 30 g mozzarella cheese 

° 1 tablespoon spring onion 


Marinade 
* 2 tablespoons gochujang (red chilli paste) 
* 2 tablespoons sake 
* 1 tablespoon sugar 
* 2 tablespoons soy sauce 
* ] teaspoon grated ginger 
* 1 tablespoon sesame oil 


So Restaurant 
Enjoy a delicious selection of classic and 
JAPANESE modern Japanese dishes with sake and wine 


DINE-IN | AL FRESCO DINING | TAKEAWAY | UK WIDE DELIVERY 
Wednesday-Saturday 12-3pm, 5-9pm (last order 8:30pm) 
nday, M ay, T < closed 
5 Middlesex Street, E1 7AA 
tel. 020 71129046 


Find us on E3 zoomjapan 
www.zoomjap 
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KIKU Japanese Restaurant 
17 Half Moon St, Mayfair, London W1] 7BE 
Tel. 020 7499 4208 
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The Kanmon Straits separate the main island of Honshu from the island of Kyushu 


Shimonoseki, point of entry 


Located at the western tip of the island 
of Honshu, the port city has played an 
important historical role. 


noble TAIRA no Kiyomori had the lavish 
Itsukushima Shrine built on Miyajima Is- 
land, Hiroshima, he dedicated it to the island's 
three sea goddesses in the hope of gaining their 


I n 1146, when ambitious warlord and court 


protection for his clan. For a time it seemed to 
work. By 1178, the TAIRA had become imperial 
rulers of Japan. Kiyomori even had his six-year- 
old grandson Antoku proclaimed emperor. 

But other clans became resentful of Kiyomori's 
skulduggery in achieving his ends. The rival 
MINAMOTO - or Genji — clan rose up against 
the Tarra — or Heike — clan, triggering Ja- 
pan’s first civil war, known as the Genpei War. 
The MINAMOTO finally defeated the TAIRA 
in a colossal naval battle changing the course 
of history involving around 1,000 ships at 
Dan-no-Ura, off the coast of Shimonoseki, a 
city standing at the western limit of the Seto 
Inland Sea. The battle ushered in 700 years of 
samurai rule in Japan. 

Today, people around the Shimonoseki area 
still say that the strange local crabs called heike- 
gani, their shells bearing a pattern that looks 
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like a grotesque human face, are actually the 
reincarnations of drowned TAIRA warriors. 
Akama Jingu Shrine, an impressive white 
building with red roofs overlooking the site of 
the battle, is dedicated to the spirit of child- 
emperor Antoku, who drowned in the battle, 
and to all those who perished with him. There 
are seven mounds representing the TAIRA 
warriors who died in Dan-no-Ura. You'll also 
see the statue of Hoichi the Earless, the blind 
lute-playing hero of a horrifying traditional 
ghost story popularised in the West by Lafca- 
dio Hearn in his collection Kwaidan: Stories 
and Studies of Strange Things (1904). In the 
tale, Hoichi was renowned for his moving 
epic ballad recounting the saga of the Dan-no- 
Ura battle. It’s said that it took him a week to 
perform the entire piece, the tragic beauty of 
which could make even the goblins weep. 
While Dan-no-Ura was Shimonoseki’s larg- 
est battle, it was far from the last time that 
the city was the scene of incidents with both 
national and international consequences. 
Shimonoseki is the largest city in Yamaguchi 
Prefecture, with a population of over 250,000. 
It’s located at the western edge of Honshu, 
Japan’s largest island, and is only separat- 
ed from the second-largest island Kyushu 
by the Kanmon Straits, a 650-metre-wide 


channel that has been a busy sea lane 
for centuries. As the gateway not only from 
Honshu to Kyushu, but also to China, Korea 
and other parts of Asia, Shimonoseki has long 
been a major transportation hub. You can still 
sail to Busan in Korea and Qingdao in China 
by ferry from Shimonoseki. 

Given the strategic importance of the Kanmon 
Straits, Shimonoseki has been the scene of sev- 
eral battles and much political wrangling for 
control of the vital waterway. Some seven cen- 
turies after Dan-no-Ura, Shimonoseki was a 
stronghold of the powerful Choshu clan. It was 
just before the Meiji Restoration and change 
was in the air all across Japan after 200 years of 
isolation from the rest of the world. 

However, some samurai were incensed by the 
increasing involvement of Western nations 
in Japanese affairs, and the Choshu forces — 
stirred by the cry of “Expel the Barbarians” — 
decided to take matters into their own hands. 
They opened fire on Dutch, French and Amer- 
ican ships in the Kanmon Straits, effectively 
blocking the Straits. This led to the Bombard- 
ment of Shimonoseki by British, French and 
Dutch ships in 1864, which put an end to the 
Choshu blockade. 

Along the seafront at Mimosusogawa Park, 
youll find replicas of the ship cannons used 


-— 


in these battles. For a small fee, you can even 
"fire" these cannons yourself. Actually, it's just 
smoke and sound effects, but it's impressive 
nonetheless. 

In 1895, Shimonoscki again found itself centre 
stage of an historic event, namely the Treaty 
of Shimonoseki, which concluded the war be- 
tween Japan and China with a clear victory for 
Japan. Under the treaty, China was obliged to 
cede Taiwan, the Pescadores Islands in the Tai- 
wan Strait, and the Liaodong (South Manchu- 
rian) Peninsula to Japan. 

After the Meiji Restoration, in another sign 
of its international strategic importance, 
Shimonoseki was one of the fist cities 
to be allowed to undertake limited trade 
with foreign nations. In July 1899, an im- 
perial decree established Shimonoseki 
as an open port for limited trading with 
the United States and the United Kingdom. 
Evidence of the area’s privileged status at that 
time can still be seen in the opulent architec- 
ture of buildings such as the former British 
Consulate or the grandiose Mojiko station, 
just across the Kanmon Straits in Kyushu — 


Akama Shrine is dedicated to the spirit of the child-emperor Antoku. 
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the only Japanese station (other than Tokyo 
stations Marunouchi Building) to be designat- 
ed an Important National Cultural Property. 
Mojiko station is built in the Renaissance style 
and modelled on Roma Termini station in 
Italy. Even further back in time, fora taste ofEdo 
Era Japan (1603-1868), you can walk around 
Chofu Castle Town, girdled with samurai 
houses, earthen walls and Kozan-ji Temple, a 
Designated National Treasure. 

But if you visit Shimonoseki today, you'll find 
much more than history to fire your imagi- 
nation. Being surrounded by the sea on three 
sides makes Shimonoseki ideal for fishing. In 
particular, it’s known as Japan's pufferfish — or 
fugu — capital. Pufferfish is considered an exqui- 
site delicacy in Japan. It’s also famous for being 
highly poisonous if it’s not prepared correctly. 
In fact, eating fugu was outlawed in the 16th 
century. Later, Shimonoseki became the first 
town in Japan allowed to catch and eat fugu 
again, thanks to an order by Iro Hirobumi, 
Japan's first prime minister. Iro happened to 
hail from Yamaguchi Prefecture, where Shimo- 
noseki is located. 

Fortunately, today's expert chefs make sure that 
you can enjoy your fugu safely. Fugu restaurants 
abound around town, and many stalls in Kara- 
to market, very close to Akama Shrine, special- 
ise in the fish. Karato distributes a whopping 
8096 of Japan's pufferfish. To see pufferfish 
alive, visit the Kaikyokan aquarium, reckoned 
to be one of the best in Japan. There you'll find 
over 100 species of fugu, along with penguins, 
dolphins and sea lions. 

Shimonoseki’s unique location means there are 
some superb views to enjoy if you know where 
to go. First, head for the 153-metre-high Kaikyo 
Yume Tower, built in 1996. At the top you'll be 
greeted by splendid panoramas of the town, the 
straits, and — just across the water — Fukoka, 
the gateway to Kyushu. Alternatively, for even 
more stunning vistas, the peak of Mt Hinoyama 
also offers spectacular views. A 10-minute walk 


In Shimonoseki it’s impossible to ignore «fugu» (pufferfish), the emblem of the port city which was the 


first one allowed to catch and sell it. 


north from Mimosusogawa Park up a small hill 
leads to the ropeway station in Hinoyama Park 
where you can ride a cable car to the 268-me- 
tre peak. It’s at its most breath-taking come 
nightfall. The spectacular views help make Hi- 
noyama Park one of the city’s best-loved spots 
for hanami (blossom viewing parties) at cherry 
blossom time (late March — early April). 
Other attractions include the elegant Kanmon 
Bridge which connects Shimonoseki to Fuku- 
oka. Ifyou don't fancy driving, you can also walk 
there — along the seabed — via the 780-metre- 
long Kanmon Pedestrian Tunnel. 

Most stunning of all Shimonoseki’s futuristic 
marvels is the Tsunoshima Bridge, a 1,780- 
metre-long bridge that transports you across 
the sparkling turquoise waters of the sea to 
the small island of Tsunoshima. The island’s 
attractions include two beaches of white sand 


and a charming lighthouse dating from 1876. 


The spot is particularly popular with couples. 
You can even climb the lighthouse, if the nar- 
row spiral staircase doesn’t make you too dizzy. 
The reward at the top is another superb 360- 
degree view. 
After your exhilarating promenade through the 
vicissitudes of Japanese history in Shimonoseki, 
the tranquillity of Tsunoshima is an idyllic way 
to unwind and reconnect with the natural side 
of Japan. 
STEVE JOHN PoweLL 
& Ancetes Marin CABELL 


Getting There 

The easiest way is to catch the high-speed train 
from Osaka (Shin-Osaka station) or from Tokyo. 
It takes about 5 hours from Tokyo or about 2% 
hours from Osaka to reach Shimonoseki (Shin- 
Shimonoseki). 
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TOS RA ELELE! 


NOW OPEN 


35a Panton St Leicether Square London SW1Y 4EA 


Book Now: ramenyokocho.com 
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Angeles Marin Cabell for Zoom Japan 


A SPARKLING SAKE SENSATION: 
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SHOCHIKUBAI SHIRAKABEGURA 


http://shirakabegura-mio.jp/global/en.html 


TAKARA SHUZO CO, LTD. From JAPAN 
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YURI'S RECIPE 


Seasonal flavour 
“SAKURA SWEETS” 


YURI LEE 


https://Awww.instagram.com/wagashi_art_uk/ 
https://www.instagram.com/wagashiinbloom/ 
https://www.wagashiart.com/ 


AN 


say that the cherry blossom season is something most Jap- 
anese people love and look forward to. 
After the long and cold winter, it is so lovely to watch the beau- 
tiful cherry blossoms in the warm spring weather and eat, drink, 
and talk with close friends and family under the cherry blos- 
som trees. This is called ‘ohanam/ which means cherry blossom 
viewing. Not only can you enjoy watching the cherry blossoms 
like this, but also transform them into various foods. 
| would like to introduce some sakura (cherry blossom) fla- 
voured sweets, which look beautiful and taste delicious. 


Ts beautiful cherry blossoms season has come. | have to 


Sakura mochi, East vs West 

Sakura mochi is one of the most famous Japanese sweets to 
eat when viewing cherry blossoms. Sakura mochi is a Japanese 
sweet with a cherry blossom flavour, but there are regional dif- 
ferences in terms of definition and how they are made. 

1. Kanto style sakura mochi 

A crepe-shaped rice cake made by wrapping bean paste and 
decorating with a leaf of cherry blossom. 

It was devised in 1717 by Yamamoto Shinroku, the gatekeeper of 
Chomeiji Temple by the Sumida River in Tokyo. He was troubled 
by cleaning the fallen leaves of cherry blossoms, so it is called 
"Chomeiji" or "Chomeiji mochi". This is the main type in the Kan- 
to region. 

2. Kansai style sakura mochi 

A round-shaped rice cake made from Domyoji powder (steamed 
glutinous rice, dried and coarsely ground.) 

It is called Domyoji powder because it is made at Domyo-ji Tem- 
ple (in Osaka) and wrapped in bean paste. It is characterised by 
the crushed texture of Domyoji powder and is called “Domyoji” 
or “Domyoji mochi’. This is the main type in Kansai. 
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They are simply called “sakura moch? in both regions, but when 
distinguishing between the two, they are often called “Chomeiji” 
or "Domyoji". The locally familiar sakuramochi is different de- 
pending on where you are from, so you will be surprised when 
you find out about the existence of other types. Recently, local 
specialties are much more readily available in other areas, so 
there are many cases where you can choose according to your 
personal preference. So which one would you like to try? 


Sakura (cherry blossom) flavoured wagashi 
There are Japanese and West- ; 

ern cherry-blossom flavoured 

Sweets. Japanese sweets are 

still traditionally popular. Here, 

| would like to introduce some 

Japanese sweets with sakura 

flavour other than sakura mochi. 


©2022wagashiart.com /Sakura Yokan 


Sakura flavoured western style sweets 

Sakura flavoured sweets are very popular with Japanese peo- 
ple as a spring tradition. The cherry-blossom taste quest is not 
limited to Japanese sweets, and is creating new western style 
sakura sweets. | would like to introduce some. 


Don’t like sweets? No problem. 

Sakura taste is not limited to sweets. It transforms into various 
dishes using salted cherry blossoms and leaves. Mix it with rice 
or use it as a decoration for dishes. You can also add it to sake 
or wine and enjoy its gentle pink color and flavour. 


Seasonal flavour 

You can enjoy cherry-blossom flavoured sweets and dishes all 
year round. However they are mostly enjoyed in the spring dur- 
ing this time of year to enjoy not only the flowers, but the taste 
of the cherry blossom season. This may be influenced by the 
old Japanese lifestyle and manner of valuing the sense of each 
season and living in harmony with it. 

Please enjoy these seasonal traditions when you visit Japan! 


Globe-trotting wildlife photographer and filmmaker, 
Iwago Mitsuaki, offers the best of a vast collection of 
cat footage he took in Japan. On this unique trip around 
the country, discover the lesser-known charms and 
customs of regions through the eyes of cats! 


Sun. 4:55/10:55/18:55/21:55 


iua 


Available in the UK on: 


be Watch live or on demand -— 
Sky Guide W Freesat at nhk.jp/world or NAHK 
on our free app 


ch 507 ch 209 ch 625 


